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MOT BON—BON MOT. 


A.tnHover there is so little difference in these two expressions, yet 
how vastly different is their meaning. The one, ‘ mot bon,” includes 
everything that is noble and great and good, everything that is 
highest and best. The other, “don mot,” is that light, bright,’ bril- 
liant, dazzling thing we call wit, and the French a ‘ bon mot;’’ 
very good and delightful in its way, only wrong when it sacrifices 
for it that nobler thing a mot bon, which is over, and above, and 
deeper, and higher than the other. 

A mot bon is that which serves as a guide to nobler things, 
to direct to counsel, to warn, to encourage; that which, if he has 
mind to learn it, teaches the fool his folly, and the wise man 
that “he nothing knows but ‘that he knows nothing.’ 

It is that which tells man he is mortal, and must look upon 
earth, with the eyes of mortality, but it also tells him he has a 
soul and is immortal, and that he must not forget this two-fold 
existence. It tells him that the mind and spirit within him are 
not so much pulpy matter, which will perish when he puts off this 
muddy vesture of decay.” But it will shew him that the spirit of 
man isimperishable and divine, for which, whether he will or not, 
he must give an account some day, It will tell him the shoals and 
quicksands, which he is to avoid, «nd would save him from them if 
he were wise and would listen to those weighty words of experience 
and not giddily follow his own devices. 


The perfection of a mot bon is that which contains the very 
. 
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essence of wisdom, pithy sayings, pregnant, with force and power. 
That was a very great mot bon, which was given by the Delphic 
oracle, Nosce Teipsum, for what connected with the mind, the life, 
the character, the soul of man, is not contained in these simple 
Latin words giving birth perhaps to those touching words of 
Burns :— 
“Oh wad we had the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 


The words of Socrates were pre-eminently mot bon, more so than 
those of any of the ancients, because they were more practical, and 
he above all men was enlightened, by the ray of truth ; for of course 
unless it is true, as far as we know what is truth, it cannot be a mot 
bon. And to whom shall we give the credit of uttering these 
truths, so much as to Francis Bacon? Who with the mighty 
sweep of his genius, destoyed the false though beautiful philosophy 
of the “ Stagyrite,” which had so long held the intellectual world 
in bondage. The old Romans knew what mot bon meant, in their 
high sense of honor, of duty, of courage, all of which they summed 
up in that one word,“ ver,” a man, for manliness with them in- 
cluded all virtue. 

The Roman sentry, found at his post, among the ruins of 
Pompeii, when we realize the awfulness of his position, was a 
living mot bon, and that word was duty. It contains the pith of 
that noble Latin motto “ad _finem esto fidelis.”’” But these are 
only a very few instances, out of a countless collection, not 
limited to the ancients or the moderns, to the old world or the 
new, but catholic in its truest and widest sense. 

Now what is a bon mot? It is wit; but then we ask, what 
is wit? Truly a difficult matter to define, it seems a task as 
impossible as catching the meteor as it shoots across the sky, 
or analizing the lightning as it flashes from the bosom of some 
dark cloud; words are indeed poor and feeble in describing that 
which pleases and charms us so much. 

Wit is the apparent congruity between two really incongruous 
things, in so representing them, and flashing them together by 


words which show the relation you mean to represent between 


them. The wit is neither in the congriuity nor in the incongruity, 
neither in the flash, but in all three combined. And the flash 
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is that hy which you create the wit and show if, to others. It 
has been said that surprise is the soul of wit; this may be true 
in a certain degree, but surely not altogether, for things amuse 
us by their wit, even when we know them, and therefore cannot 
be surprised. A bon mot is that delightful, charming, amusing, 
sparkling thing which enchants us by its brightness. But it may 
not always amuse, it may be witty, and yet there is something 
which takes away the pleasure we derive from amusement, it may 
be it touches on the sublime, or on subjects too sacred for 
amusement. That was a don mot, which someone said to Pope, 
who was in the habit of interrupting people in conversation by 
his perpetual, why? how is it ? ete. Very much annoyed, the gen- 
tleman turned round and said “ Mr. Pope youare a perpetual note 
of interrogation.” —“ What is a note of interrogation 2” said Pope. 
“ A little crooked thing that asks questions.” It was intensely 
witty, but to Pope, who was deformed, it was terribly cruel ; better, 
clever as it was, that it had never been said, than that it should 
have been said to leave such a sting behind it; therefore wit 
should .be leavened by “the milk of human kindness.” Unlike a 
mot bon, a bon mot can do harm, when we think only of saying 
a clever thing at the expense of kindness and courtesey. 

Paddy’s answer to Sir Walter Scott is another instance of a 
bon mot. Sir Walter Scott paid the cabman his fare, but not 
having change gave him sixpence too much, and said on giving 
it him, “ you must give me the change Paddy when we meet.” 
This is broad Scotch humour but not wit, éiué is contained in 
Paddy’s answer—says he, with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘ Och! 
sure, and may your honour live until I pay ye.” 

There are the two ideas, the one, wishing he m/yhé live long, 
the other specifying he wordd live long, if he lived till he was paid! 
Now this is wit proper, but there is a spurious kind, half wit and 
half humour, which I conclude is included in the French term bon 


mot: by which we turn a phrase, or represent it humourously, in 


putting things in an amusing or surprising light, or quick repartee. 


Good puns would also come under this head. 

And so we see that mot bon is above bon mot, nobler and 
infinitely beyond it. Holding its sway above it, so that where it 
is admitted the other will keep its amusing and harmless character, 
and not sacrifice all that is higher and better to it. There may be 
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times when abonw mot will make folly blush, and be ashamed, when 


a mot bon would fail, but not often I think, for as a rule men are 
not benefitted by that which stings them, and a mot bon, like 
the sun in the fable, will have the greater influence. 


E. “A. 8. 


THE FATHER, 

From the Norwegian. 
Tin man of whom I am about to write was the richest in the 
parish, he was named Thord Overaas. He stood one day in the 
Parson’s study, drawn up to his full height, and with a serious 
expression “I have got ason,’’ said he, ‘and should like to have 
him baptized” ‘ What is he to be called’? “ Finn, after my father.” 
“ And the sponsors?” They were named—the foremost men and 
women of the man’s kindred in the place. “Is there anything 
clse ?” asked the Priest, looking up. The peasant stood erect “TI 
would fain have him baptized alone,” said he, That is on a week 
day.””’ Next Saturday, at noon.” “Is there anything else?” “ There 
is nothing else,” and the peasant took his hat, as if to go, Then 
the Priest rose ‘¢ Just this, however,” said he, and looked up into 
his eyes, “God grant that this child may be a_ blessing to 
you!” 

Sixteen years after that day, Thord stood in the Priest’s 
study again. “ You do not alter, Thord,” said the clergyman, who 
saw no change in him. ‘ Neither have I any sorrow,” answered 
Thord. Then the Parson was silent; but after awhile he asked, 
“‘ What is your errand to-night ?” «To-night I come about my son, 
whois to be confirmed to-morrow, he is a bright boy. I would not 
pay your Reverence, till Iheard what number he got.” ,“ He isnum- 
ber one.” “So I hear, and here are ten dalers for you.” ‘‘ Is there 
anything, else 2” asked the Priest, as he looked at Thord. “ No- 
thing else.’ Thord went. 

Again eight years went by, and one day many footsteps were 
heard approaching the VParson’s study, several men came in and 
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Thord at their head, The Parson knew him again, “ You come 
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ina body to-night.” “TI should like the banns published for my 

son ; he is to be married with Karen Storlidan, daughter of Gudmund 
who stands here.’ “She is the richest girl in the parish.” ‘So 
they say,” answered the peasant, and he stroked his hair up 
with one hand. 

The Priest sat awhile as if in thought; he said nothing, but 
wrote down the names in his book, and the men signed below. 
Thord laid three dalers on the table. 

“T should have but one,” said the Parson. I know that very 
well, but he is my only child, and I wish to do it handsomely.” 
The Priest took up the money. “This is the third time you stand 
there on your son’s account, Thord.”  “ But now I have done with 
him,” said Thord, closed his pocket book and went. The men 
slowly followed. 

A fortnight after that day, father and son rowed in still weather 
over the water to Storlidan, to talk about the wedding. The 
seat does not feel steady under me,” said the son, and got up to 
put it right. With that, the board he stood on slipped, he stretched 
out his arms, gave a cry, and fell into the water, 

“Catch the oar,” cried the father, and he raised himself and 
stretched it out. But when the son had made a couple of strokes 
he was seized with cramp. © ‘f Wait a little,” called the father, and 
rowed towards him. Then the son fell backwards, gave a long 
look atjhis father, and sank. 

Thord would not believe it, he steadied the boat, and gazed 
at the place where his son had sunk, as if he would come up 
again. Then some bubbles rose, then some more, then only one 
large one, which burst, and the lake became smooth as glass once 
more. 

Three days and three nights the folks saw the father row round 
about the spot without taking food or sleep, he was dragging the 
water for his son. On the third day, in the morning, he found 
him, and came carrying him over the hills to his farm. 

A year might have passed after that day. Then late one autumn 
evening, the Priest heard a noise outside the door in the passage, as 
if some one could not find the lock. The Priest opened the door, 
and in came a tall bowed-down man, thin and white-haired. The 
Parson looked long at him, for he knew him, it was Thord. 

“ You come so late,” said the Priest. 
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* Ah yes, I come late,” said Thord, as he sat down. 

The Priest sat down too, as if he waited; there was a long 
pause. Then said Thord, “TI have something with me I should 
like to give to the poor, it is to be a legacy; and to bear my son’s 
name.” Tle got up, laid the money on the table, and sat down 
again, 

The Parson counted it. '“ This is much money,” said he. 

“Tt is half my’farm; I sold it to-day.” 

The Priest sat long in silence, at last he asked gently, 

“ What will you take to now, Thord ?” 

“ Something better.” 

They sat a while, Thord with his eyes on the ground, the Priest 
with his eyes on bim. 

Then said the Priest gently and slowly, Now I think that 
your son has at last become a blessing to you.” 

“ Yes, I think so myself,” said Thord; he looked up, and two 
tears coursed heavily down his face. 


Translated by 8. G.8. Y. 
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“Remember 4 paper for the Powder Magazine.” 
“ And on what subject, pray ?” 
** Make one.” 

‘‘ What! in this sahara of intellectual life ?” 

“Oh! writers now do not require subjects, It should evolve from 
your inner consciousness. That is what makes authorships so easy 
to the Americans, you know, they are up to anything under the 
sun; and if you believe themselves/to many things beyond that 


luminary, they have had the gates ajar for years, and they make 


no end of books without weariness to the flesh or spirit.” 

‘‘ What a seraphic state of society!” 1 wish I were in Phila- 
delphia. Some of the tall writers there might put one up to 
something in the evolution way. By the way, Cousin George, is 
the process anything in the spider department, as shop people say— 
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‘“‘ Rather so, Mrs. Nellie, and the result is about as thin and ephemeral, 
evaporates by the first breath of morning, that is, the first touch 
of English criticism.” 

‘“‘But, come off to the study and evolve as much as you like, 
you have already spoiled my distance in this sketch, and, there 
now, you have smudged my old woman with vermilion, 1 really 
wish Nellie you would make yourself conspicuous by your absence.” 


‘Thank you most polite of cousins, and if you don’t care for I, 
I don’t care for you. 


“Says I to myself, as I walked by myself, 
And myself says to me, 


Be good to yourself and take care of yourself, 
For there’s nobody cares for thee.” 
Study. 

“Well now about this evolution business. It must be 
charming to be able to spin out a number of tales and sketches 
without any effort.” Rat-tat. 

“Now, Mary, did I not give orders that no one wasto be admitted 
this forenoon ?” 

“Please Miss Nellie, I cannot help it, here is Fish Jenny and 
she is in an awful way and must see you this very day.” 

Enter Jenny. 

‘Well Jenny, what is the matter with you? Is your goodman 
off with a mermaid when you look so woe begone ?” 

“ Och, Miss Nellie, and it’s not for the like of us to be speaking of 
them that’s under the waters, they are kind of first cousins to them 
that’s in the land, and may the Lord be in the hearing when we 
mention the good people. You’n forgetting its the new year and the 
waters are waiting their handsel as well as the land. My man is at 
home the day minding the bairns. You need na’ look for fish for a 
week.” 

(To explain this.) No fisherman on the east coast goes to sea for 
twelve days after old new year’s day, the belief being, that the sea, 
like human beings, expects its gift at that particular season, and any- 
one having the courage to venture out is sure to be drowned by the 
waves. 

But to return to Jenny— 

“ And what can I do for you, I’m very busy, and—’’ 


‘Och, Miss Nellie, it’s no for mysel, it’s for poor Kitty Ray—she 
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has had a misfortune, and her father he winna look or speak to her, 
and her mother in the grave—the poor lassie’s heart is breaking, 
and the lad is away with his ship in the Indies, and it will be four 
months before he can marry her, and what with the sin and the 
shame, hunger and cold, and no clothes for the bairn. But its little 
clothes the creature needs, its no bigger nor a penny doll. How is 
his Reverence the day Miss Nellie? Is he able to putin a word for 
us with Him that’s above ?” 

“Yes, I’m glad to say he is Jenny. But don’t you put up a 
prayer for yourselves ?”’ 

“ And what would the like o’ us put up with the sin and the shame 
over the town? But the lad you see swore he would turn his thumb 
on the lassie and so she would never get married.” 

(To explain this.) It must be understood that any lapse from 
virtue among the north-east fishers is almost unheard of; and when 
it does happen, the poor delinquents become Pariahs in the community. 
Then, if after the age of twenty any young woman remains unmarried 
she is pointed out as one who has had the thumb turned on her.” 
Some disappointed lover is supposed by that peculiar rite, (of course 
accompanied by some incantation appropriate to the circumstances) to 
lay a spell upon the scornful fair, and thus condemn her to a life of 
single blessedness; or the reverse. Be the cause what it may the 
belief in this superstition brings about its own fulfilment. I could 
even now point out several of the best looking young women (and 
which is more remarkable) richest young women of the fisher tribe, 
who when I twit them a little about remaining so long unmarried 
give me a wistful reproachful look, and a ‘By your leave no lad 
will have me.” 

But here I dismiss Jenny with some temporal, and (from his 
Reverence) spiritual consolation, to go back to the ‘inner conscious- 
ness.” But what is it ? 

Rat-tat. Post bag. Lots of letters, one dated Calcutta, &c., &c. — 
Would the Clergyman of kindly examine the Parish Registers of 
a hundred years back, and discover if any person of the name of Ross 
lived in this county at that particular time, and who were the 
descendants ? 

Well, without conceit, I must say that the clergyman and his 
curate daughter are obliging enough in their way, but as the very 
extensive, and at that time, very thickly populated county of Ross 
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was almost entirely composed of persons of this name, and that, 
most people’s grandfathers lived a hundred years ago, and if they 
did not leave money, their degenerate descendants think they ought 
to have done so, we shall have claimants enough for this descent. 
One old lady of highly aristocratic proclivities assured me one day 
that her great grandfather’s great grand uncle was Sir Donald Ross, 
of that Ilk, and on the strength of that noble descent she kept 
herself very high indeed. 

But now to that evolution affair. Rat-tat. Mary. ‘ Now please 
Miss Nellie come away to go out with Mr. Senge. For sucha mild- 
spoken young gentleman as he is, its just awful to hear him. He 
wants to row you to the island to have a shot at the ducks, and if 
you don’t go immediate Miss, he says he will blow the Powder 
Magazine into the middle of next week, and powder is not a thing to 
laugh at.” An Exeunt. 
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If thou’rt dreaming, dream no more, 
Darling with the sea-blue eyes, 
Come and wander on the shore, 
I must wake thee with my cries. 
Ahoy! ahoy ! 
Night winds with their balmy breath 
Wait to fan thy cheeks, my sweet, 
And each ripple whispereth 
“Let me kiss her tiny feet.” 
Ahoy! ahoy! 
Still as on a calm lagoon 
Lazily the seaweed floats, 
And the great-orbed harvest moon 
Sleeps upon the white sailed boats. 
Ahoy! ahoy! 
Shame upon thy leaden sleep, 
Darling with the coral lips, 
Leave it to the slumbering deep, 
Leave it to the calm-bound ships. 
Ahoy! ahoy! 
U 












CECILY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 
Cuarter IIT, 
‘¢ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Doing, not dreaming, all the summer long. 


So making life, death, and the vast for ever 
One grand sweet song.’’—C. Kingsley. 


Mildred Home had been sent home from India to the care of her 
grandmother, while Cecily, less fortunate, was thought delicate, and 
too much of a charge for an old lady, so the poor child had led a 
wandering life for some time, handed on from one relation to another, 
sometimes left a great deal with servants, sometimes sent to a little 
seaside village, to run wild on the sands, and though she had picked 
up a good deal of information in an irregular and spasmodic way, she 
had had very little education before she came to live with Mrs. Dale, 
nearly two years before my story begins. To be with Milly ‘‘all the 
year round” had always been Cecily’s dream of happiness, for the 
child had a very loving heart in spite of her heedless ways, and the 
terrible homelessness of her little life had been a constant grief to her, 
but since their grandmother’s death Milly also had been a sufferer 
from the same cause, and she had clung to Cecily with redoubled 
tenderness, now that no one else in the world seemed to want her, as 
she used to say sadly to herself at first. But Mildred was wrong. 
She was one of the people who are always wanted everywhere—people 
without whom the world would be a dreary place, just as the cramped 
economical little household in Friar Street had been dreary to the two 
widows, mother and daughter, who lived in it together, before Mil- 
dred’s blythe bonnie presence and childish kisses brought answering 
smiles to Mrs. Dale’s worn hard-featured face, and her ready sympathy 
and clever fingers won for her the tardy reluctant liking of Mrs. Dale’s 
daughter, Mrs. James, who, since the early death of her young husband, 
had only lived to be unhappy and work in the parish of which he had 
‘been curate. Mrs. Dale was a warm hearted energetic woman with 
a great many trials, one of which was, that her short brusque manner 
kept even those she loved at a distance, and led to perpetual misun- 
derstandings and worries with Mrs. James. It was sad for the poor 


lady who had so much besides to pain and grieve her, and she actually 
felt grateful to Mildred for loving her in spite of it, for helping her 
about the house in a thousand nameless little offices which can only 
be rendered by loving forethought and attention to trifles. “ Wise 
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woman, sensible head, loyal heart, what a help she will be to her 
father,—or indeed to anyone she comes near, so unselfish and so 
cheerful about trifles!” was the sort of estimate Mrs. Dale was con- 
stantly making to herself as she packed Mildred’s outfit, and noticed 
how tenderly she kept out of sight all that might remind Mrs. James 
of her own wedding finery, and how patiently to the last she helped 
to shape and sew at the coarse ill-made little garments the young 
widow was always preparing for the poor people in her district, as she 
sat sighing in a corner of the dark dining-room which had served the 
family for a sitting room, ever since the drawing room had_ been filled 
with Mrs. James’ new furniture shrouded in brown holland, and smart 
presents kept under lock and key. One day Mrs. Dale positively 
began to cry suddenly over a trayful of Mildred’s muslins, ‘‘ Well, 
well child,’’ she said, with a comical attempt at laughing it off, ‘its 
all right your papa should have you with him my dear, he has 
the best right, and I hope he will let you be as great a comfort to him 
as you've been to me ever since you came. Take care child! what 
are you doing to that sleeve, you'll crumple it, here!—Yes, as I was 
saying to Lavinia this morning, I don’t know what I shall do 
without you, nor she either,” and Mrs. Dale mopped her eyes 
vehemently with her hankerchief—“ you do contrive to cheer poor 
Lavinia up a little, I can’t, she fancies I don’t sympathise with 
her enough about that district, and the babies and the schools. Is 
she gone down there again this hot afternoon? She wears herself 
out over that place, but I might as well speak to a post. Her 
brother Charles writes to me that his wife is so ill she must posi- 
tively have sea air, and he can’t afford to send her, and I am sure 
I can’t,” and here Mrs. Dale, who was usually reticent enough about 
her troubles, sat on the edge of Milly’s great box and indulged in 
a talk about her absent children, their struggles, and their large 
families. ‘I ought’nt to trouble you with all this, Mildred, but 
you're such a good sympathising little creature, I can’t help it, 
somehow, and after all it is only a bit of a wholesome lesson on life 
quite as useful to you as music and grammar, only you young things 
don’t believe that trouble eats into every life in one way or another.” 
Down went Milly’s white flounces and her arms were flung suddenly 
round Mrs. Dale’s neck with a gesture which amazed Mrs. James who 
opened the door at this moment. ‘Mama, the butcher,” she began, 
but the words died on her lips. ‘Oh yes, the butcher, I will tell 
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him myself about the veal,” answered Mrs. Dale, bustling away with 
her cap all awry and very much ashamed of her red eyes. ‘‘ Is any- 
thing the matter with Mama ?”’ asked Mrs. James, standing still in the 
doorway like a nun with her lugubrious face and rusty black weeds. 
Mildred hesitated. ‘She has been telling me about your sister-in- 
law, I am so sorry to hear she is ill again.’’ 

“Oh! only that I think my brother makes a great fuss about her, 
but I wish something could be done, I cannot stand those noisy 
children or we might have them here in the holidays,” and Mrs. 
James sighed her doleful little sigh and departed. 

It was later on the same afternoon that Mildred made her old 
school books over to Cecily. She had not been very much insterested 
in anything they had taught her in times past, but there was a familiar 
friendly look about their backs and boards which endeared them to 
their owner’s affectionate heart, and her association with them was of 
duties, irksome and tiresome very often, which had been fulfilled 
day by day ever since she was a little girl; she had kept them very 
neatly too, and she did not like to think how very soon they would 
lose their covers and get scribbled over with would-be carricatures. 
But Cecily declared that she was going to turn over a new leaf. 
She sat at the little ricketty table in the little carpetless room where 
the girls kept their few possessions, besides the umbrellas, galoshes and 
waterproofs, for which there was no room elsewhere, and made great 
demonstrations with paste and brown paper, while Mildred’s injunc- 
tions, as usual, went in at one ear and out at the other. 

‘‘ Shan’t you miss this lovely old book, Milly ?” she said, seizing a 
fresh looking volume and tearing off a cover quite as nice looking as 
any new ones it was likely to get from her hands. Mildred paused, 
the pleasures of her fature did not include reading, the book was only 
a ‘‘ poetry book” to her. “This is so exquisite,” continued Cecily 
dipping into it as she turned over the leaves—‘‘ This about the leper, 
Room for the leper! Room!” can’t you sce it! And this that ends :— 


“ Or did Paul gain renown which shall not cease 

By gazing on the sunny isles of Greece ?” 
‘Oh! and ‘ Waterloo,’ ‘ Waterloo,’ is so beautiful, it is Lord Byron’s, 
where ever is it gone to?” and Cecily flung down the cover and began 
turning over the leaves in breathless haste. ‘‘ How do you know the 
poetry in this book ?” asked the elder sister opening her grey eyes 
very wide. “ You've never had to learn out of it,’ I know every 
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so much of it,” said Cecily, *‘ bless your innocent heart, Milly, it comes 
to me natural-like. Now just listen to this— 
“« The lark had sung his carol in the sky.” 

But Mildred was not to be put off. ‘* When did you learn it 
Cissie 2?” “Oh! at odd times—I don’t know—whatever does it mat- 
ter ?” answered Cecily, flourishing her paste brush. ‘ You don’t care 
about poetry and I do Milly, I love it; Mrs. James caught me the 
other day looking at her books in the drawing room, she has got ever 
so many, Tennyson, Longfellow and Willis, with such illustrations.” 

“‘ Now Cecily,” interrupted Milly, wrinkling her white brows into 
something like a frown, ‘I want to say two or three words to you 
very seriously,” and she laid her hand on Cecily’s shoulder and looked 
gravely into the child’s laughing face. ‘Fire away then, and I will 
paste this little square of brown paper on the tip of your nose to make 
you look serious.” 

‘“‘ Now Cecily,” began Mildred again, but her voice trembled, “ it’s 
for your good darling, though it is hard for me to say.” 

‘“‘ Hard is it my pretty one? Well you’ve had your preamble, go 
on and abuse your poor sister, it won’t hurt her much,’? Mildred 


flushed, “I wish it would hurt you Cis, and spare you worse pain by 
and by! This poetry is all ofa piece with the way you go on. What- 
ever you ought to be doing, you are sure to please yourself by doing 
something else. It’s no use being clever if you don’t do your lessons 
well for papa’s sake, it is’nt good, it is’nt honest. Why are you not 
in the first class at school ?” 


‘“‘ Why not indeed ?” asked Cecily indignantly. ‘‘I am kept down, 
that’s why—and more than that I won’t take any pains till they do 
put me into the first class, so there!” ‘Mrs Brown is as grieved to 
keep you in the second class as can be. No, Cecily, its not all favour- 
itism, you let every idle freak come between you and your duty ; now 
don’t cry, listen to me.” 

“Tm not crying,” said Cecily hotly, choking down her tears, “ but 
I think its very hard you should be against me too, I’m sure making 
pretty things for the missionary basket is just as much duty as les- 
sons.”....And so the sisters argued till Cecily cried with a sudden 
laugh, ‘‘ Well Milly, I'll astonish you all some day, I'll be real good 
and grow just like aunt Cox and then you'll be sorry and wish you 
had your old Cissy again. Oh!” and the tone changed to a lamentable 
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whine, ‘ why mus! I go to aunt €ox this year? She scolds worse 
than you, I’d rather stay here all alone, I get so tired of her and that 
stiff drawing room and the poky nursery. She is always talking at 
me. I wonder if papa likes those letters she writes? And I know 
when her pen goes so glibly over the paper how she says, ‘I grieve to 
be obliged to tell you, dear Charles, that Cecily is, if possible, more 
incorrigible than ever. Her nose has developed a tendency to turn up, 


and the heels of her shoes to turn down. Ter arithmetic is deplor- 


able, and her chin lamentably—’ ” 


’ 


“Don’t be naughty Cis,” said Milly, laughing in spite of herself, 
“ Aunt Cox will be very kind to you, and you must try not to 
deserve the seoldings. By the way, did you know that Mrs. Lendrum 
has invited you to spend Thursday with Rose at Elm Villa?” “1 
don’t want to go,” replied Cecily, “ Rose is very stupid, and Tom is 
horrid, and I don’t want to go anywhere on Thursday.” ‘ Uncle 
Cox is to take me to London at six o'clock in the morn‘ng, so you 
will have a terribly long day before you,’’ answered Milly pre- 
tending to be busy in collecting her books, ‘‘ Rose is so fond of 
you, and perhaps Tom will not be at home.” ‘‘ He is so conceited 
and rude, and pretends to be a grown up gentleman,” said poor little 
Cecily in a melancholy voice, and then she threw her arms round her 
sister and whispered, ‘‘1 will try to remember all you say Milly, I 
know it is true.” But Cecily did not know, nor sage little seventeen 
years old Milly cither, how truc, for Mildred was speaking from 
“hearsay of the pains and penaltics which follow on a wilful course of 
wrong doing, even ina child, and Cecily in after years, which were not 
very happy ones, was to acknowledge with tears of bitter pain that 
the trials she had brought on herself were worse than any others she 
had had to bear. 


Cnarrer LV. 


‘Evil is wrought by want of thought.” 


Thursday morning came and with it the parting. Cecily could 
hardly see the country lanes through which she was driven to Elm 
Villa afterwards, for the tears which could not be stopped. Rose 
Lendrum was waiting to grect her friend at the garden gate, shy 
and happy and frightened all at once, for Cecily who was very popular 
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at school, was quite a heroine in the eyes of stupid gentle good 
natured Rose, the butt of the wits in the second class But the garden 
with its rich bloom of summer flowers, the pleasant pretty rooms, the 
woods behind the house, the fresh sweet air and the perfect freedom 
above all revived Cecily in spite of herself. The elder ladies left the 
children to roam about as they liked, and when after dinner the car- 
riage came to take Mrs. Lendrum and her elder daughters for a drive, 
the vacant drawing-room and the piano proved irresistible to the two 
school girls, who thumped and strummed and pounded through all the 
duets they could find, coming down with a diabolical crash of discords 
and peals of laughter on the final chords. ‘ It is a good thing grand- 
papa is not at home,” laughed Rose “he can’t bear us to make such a 
noise, nor Tom either. They will be back to supper, I told you Jack 
and Harry, my two cousins, were here did’nt I Cecily? Boys are so 
fond of cricket, and they would go to the Boxmore match to-day though 
Tom did’nt want to go. I have never shewn you Tom’s room, Cecily, 
and he has made it quite beautiful, shall we go now? Are’nt you 
tired of playing ?” Cecily was getting rather tired of everything 
after her early waking and excitement and it made Rose quite sad to 
see how little interest she took in the adornments of Tom Lendrum’s 
new sitting room—smoking room he would have called it if he had 
dared. ‘Do look at this picture,” and ‘do look at these studs,” she 
kept saying, ‘‘I am Tom’s little slavey, and I know where all his 
things are and keep them tidy. Look Cecily how lovely these slippers 
are in this drawer, Mary, my cousin, worked these—and just see how 
splendid this painting of Tom’s is on the easel.” But poor Rose talked 
in vain. ‘ Why don’t Tom go to school like other boys?” asked 
Cecily presently. “Is he spoilt?’  Nn-no”—grandpapa said 
mama spoilt him but Rose could not think it and she turned off the 
subject by calling attention to the scent bottles on the dressing table 
liberally dosing Cecily’s hankerchief with eau-de-violettes. ‘ What a 
lot of brushes and things,” cried ungrateful Cecily in disdain, “ Uncle 
Allan would despise a boy for having such ladies’ things in his room. 
Do let us go back into the garden Rosie, I don’t care for Tom’s 
things one bit.” ‘Oh! Cissie, I will shew you something so pretty 
if you will stay—but it is a great secret, a very great secret, can 
you keep it?’ O thecharm of a secret to a school girl! Cecily could 
not but incline her ear, as Rose produced a book from a high shelf 
with many protestations that no human being was ever to hear of 
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it again. ‘That és lovely” pronounced Cecily, as the volume gor- 
geous in morocco and gilding, was opened and the thick creamy 
leaves resplendant with colour and gold leaf were turned slowly over. 
“Tom illuminated these all himself,” said Rose triumphantly—now 
you shall see these!” and she held the book open to display a small 
photograph of a young lady set in a bower of squandering acanthus 
foliage, carmine, cobalt and emerald green. The heart of the beholder 
was fired with an instantaneous desire to copy the splendid production, 
and she hardly heard Rose’s explanation that this photograph was 
cousin Mary’s, ‘It was lost out of the big photograph book down- 
stairs, and nobody else knows where it is,” and she shut the book 
hurriedly and climbed on a chair to stow it back on its shelf. 

‘“‘ Well if that’s all your fine secret Rosie I won’t tell, I promise. 
Shall we go downstairs now °?’ ‘No it’s much more than that,” 
answered Rosie solemnly, ‘I dare not breathe it to anyone but you, 
but Tom ”—and here her voice sank to a whisper, ‘‘I know Tom is 
in love’’—she curved her hand round her mouth. ‘Tom is in love 
with cousin Mary.” “ What?” cried Cecily pricing up her ears. 
“Oh! don’t speak so loud, Tom would never never forgive me, he 
does’nt know I know—and its so sad,” Rose whispered sentimentally, 
“ because she is going to marry somebody else, quite different from 
Tom, besides perhaps she might never have cared for Tom as she is so 
much older, she is nearly twenty-seven.” ‘‘ Twenty-seven,” cried 
Cecily in a loud incautious voice. ‘How silly you are Rosie; 
people are never in love when they are twenty-seven, they are quite 
old maids,” she spoke with an air of authority there was no gain- 
saying. ‘Now I’m going downstairs Rosie,” and she marched off 
leaving Rose pouting on the chair. 

Cecily was cross and over-tired, and when at length Rose foliowed 
her friend, she found her curled up on the sofa fast asleep. 


































FABLES. 


CHANCE. 


Where the tall white lilies bloom and fade, 
And the starry flag-flowers blow ; 

There sat a maid in the dewy shade, 
With a face of wistful woe. 

‘‘Oh! the birds o’erhead have their mates to wed,” 
"T'was thus she made her moan, 

‘* And each blossom here has a sister dear, 

But I’m alone, alone.” 


Where the reeds and rushes swim and soar, 
By the side of the rippling wave, 

There sprang to the shore with a steady oar, 
A youth so bold and brave ; 

‘¢ Is there never a one beneath the wide sun 
To welcome me back ?” he cried, 

I have travelled afar, like a wandering star, 

And no one hath watched at my side.’ 


Where the oak and the ivy meet and twine 
Round the arch of an old church gate, 
At the sacred shrine of love divine, 
These two have joined their fate ; 
And he wanders'still at his own free will, 
But never afar from the shore, 
For there’s some one now who does not allow 
Him to leave her alone any more! 


H. A. Durr 


FABLES. 


The Sparrow aul the Toad. 







A Toad was one morning crawling over the grass, when he perceived 
at a little distance a Sparrow, disconsolate and sad, with feathers 
ruffled, and eyes half-closed. 


‘What ails you, my young friend ?” enquired the Toad approaching, 


“J am miserable!” replied the Sparrow. 






x 
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‘¢ Wherefore miserable ?” asked the Toad. 

‘‘T am despised,’’ responded the Sparrow. 

‘‘ Despised, forsooth! And by whom ?” demanded the Toad. 

“By man,” answered the Sparrow. “ He rhapsodises without end 
about the Nightingale, he writes sweet poetry about the Lark, he calls 
the Robin his friend, he has a good word for all the songsters of the 
wood but the Sparrow! Alas! to him I am but a nuisance and a pest 
worthless, destructive, devoid of use, beauty, or song. Unfortunate 
that I am to have been born a Sparrow.’‘ 

‘“‘ Foolish bird!’ exclaimed the Toad, with a reproving croak, 
“Foolish bird! Think you, then, that the whole universe was made 
for man? Does the wind blow, and the sun shine, and the showers 
fall for him alone? Think of the myriads of wonders which his eye 
never sees, nor is formed to see. Think of the beauties of flowers 
growing wild and unseen. Think of the beauties of coral and weed, 
and shell, in the unfathomed depths of the sea. Think of the 
treasures hid in the earth, of the glorious sights on mountain tops, 
inaccessible to human foot, and of the thousand forms of life, and 
loveliness, and delight which never meet his eye or ear. Why should 
you imagine that man is lord of the whole world? He is one 
among many, that is all. Sparrows have as much right to live as 
he. Aye! and to enjoy life too. Man did not make them. Man 
does not provide them food and lodging. How then are they 
dependent on him? Sparrows have no need whatever of man’s 
good opinion. Nor Toads either. For look you, he calls me loath- 
some, clammy, and in short, nasty. What could express more con- 
tempt than that word? Yet Z do not care, my wife thinks me 
charming, and so do my children, and that is enough for me. I 
enjoy the cool dews in the evening, and the sweetness of the moist 
earth through the day, and the comfort of a hole during the winter. 
With so many pleasures of my own, then, what does it matter to me 
what man thinks about me? He is not everybody.” 

“Ile would say he was everybody if you asked him,” said the 
Sparrow, only half convinced. “I shall not ask him,” replied the 
Toad, with dignity. ‘I have given you my decision, which is, that 
man is 20f everybody, whatever he may pretend. The more you think 
about it, the more you will see that Iam right. But I don’t believe 
that Sparrows ever do think. However, J shall not make myself 
miserable, whatever you choose todo. I am a free agent. There is 
no law to prove that the world was not made for Toads. Till there is 








, in the discharge of my duty. At night when everyone else is asleep, 
‘4 I watch his house instead of taking my rest. My whole life, in short, 
e is given up to my Master’s service, while yours, you idle, greedy, 
» selfish animal, is entirely spent in your own pleasure. Your time is 
A only taken up in eating as much as you can possibly stuff down, and 
at then sleeping off the effects. As soon as you wake up you begin 
again.” 
ne ‘‘ Like enough,” responded Master Piggy, with extreme good na- 
ture—‘‘ Like enough. "Tis my mission you see, my dear boy, our 
the master only wants me to do one thing, which is, to make myself into 
the good bacon. I am trying to do that with all my might, and I rather 
hat think I shall succeed. He has shut me up here, and he feeds me 
ink perpetually, with that special object. And I am sure I do my best to 
ieve please him. I eat as much as I possibly can, (as you justly observe) 
pself and then sleep till I am ready for more. I am quite as good a servant 
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I mean to enjoy myself. I shouldn’t wonder after all, if men some- 
times get low-spirited because I don’t care about them.” 

“ Well, you area conceited fellow!’ exclaimed the Sparrow, in 
amazement. However, he looked a good deal more cheerful after this 
little conversation. 


And Toady crept away, muttering, “ Man isn’t everybody.” 


The Pig’s Mission. 



























“ Loathsome, greedy, fat, dirty creature!” exclaimed a farmer’s 
dog, as he looked ‘over into the pig-sty, and saw the old! pig basking 
on his side in the sunshine. 

‘ Sordid, selfish creature !” he continued with great contempt ; and 
he would have proceeded for some time longer in the same strain, had 
not Piggy opened the eye which was uppermost, and looked at him 
with mild surprise. 

‘¢ Well, you are, you know,” repeated Master Watch, ‘‘ you are as 
greedy, and as lazy, and as gross, and as good-for-nothing as—as any- 
thing you know. I do despise you so, you’venoidea. Here amI in 
my master’s service from morning to night, his companion, his friend 
and his guardian, faithful and industrious, content with the least bit 
of food, obedient to the slightest sign, ready to.do or suffer anything 








inmy way as you are in yours. If Z were to run about all day, and 
lie awake all night, I should soon be as thin as a weasel, and no good 
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to anybody. And you would never make good bacon, ‘if you were 
shut up here for a year, No, you have your mission, and I have 


mine. lam quite content, on the whole, I rather like making good 
bacon.” 


So saying, Piggy closed his uppermost eye and dozed off again. 


Lucy M. Parker. 





DISAPPOINTMENT, 


How to bear disappointment with resignation as becomes a 
Christian, and with dignity as befits a man, is perhaps one of the 
greatest tests of human character that exist. Most of us suffer from 
‘the defeat of our hopes,” in some form or other, and the manner 
in which we meet this defeat colours our whole life. Some people, 
after striving possibly the best part of their lives for some cherished 
object, think it manly to treat the whole thing as a jest, if they fail 
to obtain what they have aimed at. Their object may have been 
wealth, or fame, or some particular position for themselves. If they 


fail, “the thing was not worth trying for.” ‘‘They are delighted 


they did not get it.” “ They are thankful to have escaped the worry 
and bother of it,’ and so on. 


This is perhaps the meanest way of 
meeting disappointment. Others, turn their faces to the wall, and 
weep and wail through the nights and days that follow the fall of 
their hopes, and utterly refuse to be comforted. This is the weakest 
way of facing a trial, but itis, at least, honest. The «ses of disap- 
pointment are very hard to realize when we are smarting under its 
weight; but to the man, who has strength of mind and character 
sufficient to look beneath the ruins of his hopes and search for the 
few precious relics he can save from the debris, there is much to be 
gained from a disappointment nobly borne. There is the experience 
(however painful) that he has gained, and though he may feel but 
little repaid by this at the time, still it will he!p and guide him 


through all future conditions of life. He may have failed through 


too great confidence in self or through neglect of others. His failure 
may teach him a part of that great secret of suecess—when to de- 
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pend on the help of others, and when to trust to his own strength. 

One of the saddest, and alas! most common sights in our present 
day, is thesoured, disappointed man, who has failed in every attempt 
to obtain suitable employment. By birth a gentieman, by circum- 
stances a pauper, never for one moment able to forget either position. 
What can be more painful, more degrading than such men’s lives ? 
Kvery fresh start they try to make probably will end they know in 
the same sickening disappointment. By degrees they lose their self- 
dependance and self-respect, and this band of disappointed hangers- 
on on Providence, go on their daily useless helpless lives, too proud 
to do the work they might find to do, too soured to face the constant 
failures with that cheerful determination to succeed some day, that 
conquers in the long run—too blind to ses that if one easy, fashion- 
able road to success is closed to them, they must take the stony paths 
that are left open.— Victims to constant disappointment. 

Women, as arule, meet their disappointments much better than 
men do; they look the worst in the face at once, and if their hopes 
of a happy home of their own fail, you will see some of them take to 
district-visiting, hospital nursing, or any other self-sacrificing employ- 
ment, that will fill up their lives and give them some object tv live for. 
We may smile at their district visiting, and sneer at their hospital 
nursing, but the woman who has striven to forget herself and her 
own causes of unhappiness by trying to do good in any shape, and 
by trying to alleviate the sufferings of others, has learned the one 
great lesson disappointment is intended to teach us. We cannot alter 
circumstances, but we can so shape our lives, that those cireumstances 
may become a blessing instead of a curse. 


We pass—the path that each man trod 
Is dira, or will be dim with weeds ; 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God, 
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HONOUR WILL NEVER MARRY NOW, POOR GIRL. 
A Warning. 


‘«‘ Aunt Honour,’”’ was for ten years the reigning beauty of her native 
village, in the county of Warwickshire, and even at the end of that 
period, though the opening charms of early youth had gradually 
ripened into the more dignified graces of womanhood, and she was a 
girl no more, it was impossible to say that the change had caused that 
diminution in her personal attractions which could afford just reason 
for the loss of title. But unluckily for my poor “ Aunt Honour ” she 
had two sisters much younger than herself, who were still in their 
teens, and who, after the manner of many young girls, as soon as they 
were emancipated from the boarding school, began to consider the 
expediency of making conquests; and finding that very few gentlemen 
paid much attention to them, while their elder sister was present, they 
took the trouble (cross-grained creatures that they were,) to make 
everyone acquainted with the precise date of her baptismal register, 
after which kind disclosure ‘“‘ Aunt Honour” lost the title of ‘The 
Beauty ” and acquired that of ‘‘ The Old Maid.” Time had, however, 
dealt so gently with ‘‘ Aunt Honour” that when the “takings and 
leavings ’ was reckoned, it scarcely appeared she stood at a discount. 
Indeed I am inclined to think ‘the balance ” was in her favor, but 
then of course, I had so much reason to love her, that perhaps I was 
not an impartial judge. How indeed could I forget her tender, cherish- 
ing care of me inmy bereaved and sickly childhood, when by the early 
death of my parents, my brother and myself being left in a come 
parative state of destitution, we were thrown upon the compassion of 
my mother’s family. This was regarded in the light of a serious mis- 
fortune by my younger aunts, Caroline and Anna, and they accordingly 
treated us with a degree of unkindness amounting to actual persecution. 
My grandmother was one of those foolish women (though I say it who 
should not) who occasionally boast of their own early nuptials to their 
unmarried daughters, with ill-timed remarks upon their comparative 
tardiness in forming suitable matrimonial alliances, which has too 
often, I grieve to say, piqued the mortified maidens into contracting 
most foolish and unsuitable matches, in order that they may avoid the 
sapposed reproach of celibacy. My grandmother then (may she rest 
in peace) was wont constantly to observe “ Honour will never marry 
now, poor girl,” to which my grandfather, who had formed a very just 
estimate of his eldest daughter’s merits, was sure to reply, ‘‘ Those 
women who are most eminently qualified to prove excellent wives, 
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mothers and mistresses of families, and who are metaphorically speak- 
ing the £2000 prizes, in the matrimonial lottery, are almost sure to be 
left in the wheel, while the blanks and tickets of small and trifling 
value are equally sure of being drawn over and over again,” adding 
also, that for his part, he knew so much of men, that he would 
recommend all his daughters to remain single. Notwithstanding this 
declaration of the old gentleman, it was evident enough that he was 
inwardly chagrined at the unaccountable circumstance of his lovely 
“ Honour,” his sensible, clever girl, the pride of his heart, being 
unmarried at 30 years of age!! ‘*Certainly Pa, if wedlock goes by 
turns, Honour ought to be married first,’’ would aunt Caroline remark, 
‘*for you know she is twelve years older than I am.” ‘She must 


however make haste about it, if she thinks of marrying now,” would 
aunt Anna add, with a silly giggle, “for she is really getting quite 
venerable you know, and for my part, if I do not marry by the time I 
am twenty-one, I am sure I shall consider myself quite an old 
maid.” ‘There will be some wisdom in accustoming yourself to the 
title betimes,’’ my grandfather would retort, ‘since it may be very 
probably your portion through life, young lady; at any rate no man 


of taste and sense would be likely to prefer you to such a woman as 
your sister Honour.” But here my grandmother, who always made 
a sort of party with her younger daughters (poor silly old lady) would 
interpose, and Honour’s defender was silenced. In the midst of a sad 
scene such as this, the whole party received a card of invitation to 
a ball, given by Sir Harry Halvenor, in honor of having been cho- 
sen after a contested election as one of the representatives of his 
native county. Sir Harry, who had passed his youth in India, had 
only recently returned to England to take possession of his estates 
on the death of his eldest brother. Nothing could exceed the 
exultation of my grandmother and her two younger daughters, at 
the prospect of a flattering introduction into the house of so dis- 
tinguished a character as their wealthy Baronet neighbour, one too 
of whom fame reported noble deeds, and who was moreover a very 
handsome man, in the prime of manhood, not exceeding (as the 
date of his birth in the Baronetage of England stated) his 36th 
year. With all these particulars, the young damsels had made them- 
selves, of course, soon acquainted, and they considered the new comer 
quite an eligible “ Parti.” 1t would be hard to say how many visions 
of a title, equipages, and wealth untold, floated over the brains of 
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aunts Caroline and Anna, as their delighted eyes read and re-read the 
“card of invitation’ in order to convince themselves that the whole 
thing was not a mythe. But alas! there was one great drawback to 
these felicitous anticipations, namely, the difficulty of providing dresses 
suitable for such a grand; occusion for the fact of their having appeared 
vulgarly over-dressed, and ofhaving made a very unbecoming dis- 
play at a recent small county assembly, had not only exhausted all 
their own resources but had likewise very materialiy crippled those of 
my grandmother. Their eager looks of enquiry to her, however, only 
resulted in these words, “I cannot do anything to forward your 
wishes, for reasons too obvious to you both,” but she added “ your 
sister Honour can assist you if she pleases.” I am sorry to say that 
upon this, my two younger aunts were mean-spirited enough to turn 
to Honour, with imploring glances. ‘In this instance it will not be 
in my power,” gravely observed my kind protectress. ‘‘ You have only 
just received your quarterly allowance from Pa,” replied aunt Anna. 
“ True,’ meekly answered Honour, “ but I have already appropriated 
part of the sum to the purchase of a few necessaries for my niece and 
nephew, and the residue, which would be quite inadequate for your 
purpose, will be barely sufficient to supply me with a simple dress of 
book-muslin, with shoes and gloves requisite for this occasion.” ‘ For 
this occasion,” almost screeched my two younger aunts in one breath. 
“Surely you do not think of going to the ball.” ‘ Why not?” 
demanded Honour quietly. ‘ You are so......” ‘‘ Old you would 
say Caroline,’ continued Honour, coolly finishing the sentence for her 
amiable sister, only as you happen to want money to-day you are 
rather more cautious of wounding my feelings than is usually the case 
with you.” The elder sisters of Cinderella (of nursery fame) never 
said more insulting things to that heroine of fairy-lore to prevent her 
trying on the glass-slipper, than were uttered by Caroline and Anna 
to deter ** Aunt Honour” from going to the ball; she, however, 
listened to them with her usual mildness of temper, yet persevered in 
her preparations for the fete. J think I never saw her look so beau - 
tiful as on that eventful evening, when attired in modest, becoming, 
simple elegance, she was led by my grandfather to the carriage in spite 
of all opposition from adverse parties. I, of course, was not included 
in the party, but I can readily imagine that the suprise and envy of 
the mortified sisters of ‘‘ Cinderella,” on entering the room where the 
hitherto despised victim of their persecution was dancing with her 
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princely partner, did not exceed that of my juvenile aunts, (in their 
gaudy dresses) when they beheld the hero of the night, Sir Harry 
Halvenor, greet “old Honour,” as they disparagingly styled their elder 
sister, with the deferential, yet tender air of a lover, and who passing 
over not only themselves, but many others of the young, the fair, nay, 
and the high-born stars of the evening, entreated her to “ open the 
ball” with him! This distinction was at once modestly declined by my 
aunt, with equal sweetness and propriety, on the plea that there were 
others of high rank present, who were, according to etiquette, better 
entitled to that honor. ‘‘ Honour!” exclaimed the gallant baronet, 
gently possessing himself of her un-reluctant hand; “ the Honour I 
trust is mine ;’’ I- have long, he added in a whisper that was meant 
for no other ears than hers, *‘ sighed to possess this Honour, of which 
the cold considerations of rank and etiquette can never possess 
sufficient power to deprive me.’’ Can anyone believe that ‘* Aunt 
Honour ” was fastidious enough to examine too critically the merits 
of the pun which a faithful lover under such circumstances ventured 
on her name. There was not, perhaps, one lady in the room that 
would not have been proud of being the lady to whom Sir Harry 
addressed that whispered compliment, but there was none to whom it 
was so well due as to her whom he delighted ‘‘ to Honour,” for she 
was the love of his youth, who for his sake had faithfully endured 
years of expectation and delay, with no other assurance of his remem- 
brance and constancy than that hope which keeps away despair, and 
survives, allfthe fading flowers of youthful affections, namely, that fond 
reliance on his regard, which would not suffer her to imagine he could 
be false or forgetful, nor was the object of such devoted love unde- 
serving of feelings such as these. He, too, had had sufferings ; he too 
for her sake endured paternal wrath, expulsion from his home, and 
years of exile, poverty and suspense. ‘ But it is now all over” he 
whispered as he dashed an obtrusive tear from his sunburnt cheek. 
‘‘T have suffered for Honour, I have fought for Honour, and the 
residue of my days will I trust be spent with Honour.” It was a 
proud day for my dear old grandfather, when he bestowed his beloved 
daughter on Sir Harry Halvenor at the marriage altar, and he failed 
not to take due credit to himself on the verification of his prediction. 
As for my juvenile aunts, I think I had better say nothing of their 


feelings on the subject,—but for the warning of those who may feel 
Y 
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inclined, in the thoughtless presumption of early youth, to brand older, 
and perchance fairer females than themselves, with the contemptuous 
epithet of “old maids.” I feel myself compelled to record the morti- 
fying fact that these two luckless sisters of Lady Halvenor, remain at 
this day, spinsters of 40 and 42 years standing, without having had 
one opportunity of changing their forlorn condition. 





DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


I suppose a chapter about ghosts needs no apology for being un- 
connected, so without preamble I will relate some curious stories, and 
I may mention that I vouch for their truth and authenticity. The 
names of course I withhold, and have altered them. 

The following strange dream was told me by the dreamer herself— 
Mrs. kt. dreamt one night she was standing in a large empty sort of 
hall, in a house where she had never been before, looking out of a 


bow window overlooking a beautiful landscape. She was about to 


speak, when a voice said to her “ hush, a fearful deed is being com- 
mitted, part will be known now, but part not till the Day of Judg- 
ment.” She looked round and saw a long table like a kitchen 
dresser with a cloth over it, and evidently a dead person stretched 
under it. A rope was hanging from the ceiling. 

She woke in great terror, and looked at her watch. It was four 


o'clock. She at first determined not to mention the dream as it had 


so impressed her, but she looked so haggard and ill that her maid 
remarked it when she came in the morning to dress her, and she 
then fairly broke down and told her maid the dream. 

As she described the hall, and the landscape &c., the maid said 
with astonishment, “ Why Madam, youare exactly describing the 
servants’ hall, and the grounds at W.... for I have been to tea 


there often with the housekeeper.” W.... was the property of 


General N., an eccentric old gentleman in the neighbourhood, who 
was not visited. 

Mrs. R. told her husband the dream, and he only laughed at it, 
and told her it was only her superstitious dislike to General N..,,, 
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I daresay the end of the dream is already guessed. That morning 
General N..... was found hanging by a rope to the ceiling in his 
servant's hall, and it was never known whether he was murdered or 
committed suicide. Medical evidence said he must have died about 
4 o'clock that morning. 

This next dream was dreamt by a near relative of my own who 
T shall call S. She was with us at the time. We were staying in 
London in G. Street. One morning S. told me she had such a non- 
sensical dream. It was that a friend of ours Mr. B. called late one 
day, and asked if she could tell him at what number in that same 
street a friend of his was staying. S. looked out of window and 
saw on the opposite house, in yellow and white letters, a name of 
two syllables beginning with W and ending T H, the intervening 
letters she could not discern. She told Mr. B. that was the house 
where he would find his friend. 

A few days after this Mr. B. actually called late one afternoon, 
the chief purpose of his visit being to ask if we could give him the 
address of a friend of his who had just died in the street, but whose 
number he did not know. S. had heard one of the servants say she 
had seen a coffin carried into a house in that street the night before. 
She rang the bell to enquire the number, and while waiting for the 
maid to answer the bell she happened to look out of the window 
(of her dream) and saw the house opposite entirely closed, yellow 
and white blinds drawn down in all the windows. It proved to be 
the house Mr. B. was looking for, and the strangest part ofall is that 
the name of the gentleman who had died was Walworth, so every 
detail of the dream was fulfilled. 

I must add that S. knew no one of the name of Walworth, nor 
had she heard of any case ot illness in the street when she dreamt 
her dream, It is also curious the dream did not strike her in the 
least when she heard of Mr. Walworth’s death, nor did she recollect 
it till I pointed the strange fulfilment out to her. 

I will conclude now with a ghost story. A friend of ours was 
staying some years ago at a house in Scotland. She arrived late and 
after a hasty toilette was hurrying down to dinner and lost her way. 
However, out of one of the rooms there came a lady in yellow satin, 
who walked before her, and apparently disappeared just as she got to 

the drawing room. 


At dinner she looked for her yellow friend but failed to see her. 
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She asked her hostess after dinner who it could have been that she 
had met dressed in this somewhat remarkable way. The hostess 
seemed to wish to ignore the subject, and my friend found out that 
the yellow lady constantly appears and bodes no good when she 
does so. J. M. D. 





THE WEDDING RING. 


In Paris in 1862, I was intimately acquainted with the family of 
the Duke de Tasches la Pagini. The Duke’s mother was a German 
princess. One day that I called on her she told me the following 
strange adventures of her wedding ring :— 

She and her husband were at an hotel in Munich a few days after 
their marriage. When the princess missed her wedding ring, every 


search was made for it in vain. The princess being deeply attached 


to her husband regretted this loss much, and also looked on it as an 
unlucky omen. 


The ring was replaced by another, and in time the circumstance 
faded from their memory, 

Shortly after I knew the family they proceeded to Munich to 
celebrate with their relations the 50th anniversary of their marriage. 

The ring had been found at the hotel by the chambermaid, who 
had a lover to whom she gave the ring. He sold it to a Munich 
jeweller, who had it for 40 years in his possession; he then died. 
Ilis son who succeeded to the business seeing the name of “ Stepha- 
nie’”’ in the ring, sent it to the Grand Duchess of Baden thinking 
it was hers. She put itin her jewel box and thought no more 
about it. Nearly 10 years elapsed—the grand duchess died, and 
left the duke of Hamilton her executor. He found the ring on look- 
ing over her effects, guessing to whom it belonged, he forwarded it 
to the princess’s husband, who said nothing to her, but on the day 
of the celebration of their 50th wedding day, he again placed on his 
dear wife’s finger the very ring he had given her the day they were 
married, 


Eugénie (grand daughter to the old lady) had found the very 
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wreath she had worn 50 years before, with the leaves (gold) of the 
orange flowers, and secretly kept the wreath to surprise her grand- 
mama by placing it on her head at the breakfast given to celebrate 
the important event. 
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BALL ROOM DITTY. 
By “A Young Man of the Period.” 


Gone is the peace of my mind, 
Flown are my visions of pleasure, 
Vain are my efforts to find 
My lost, my invaluable treasure ! 


The belle of the ball vainly tries 
‘My wand’ring attention to rouse; 

She turns in offended surprise, 

As I barely respond to her bows. 


In vain the soft notes of ‘‘ The Guards ”’ 
Invite me to join the gay throng 

My best partners are filling their cards, 

But, the sense of my loss is too strong ! 





I have money enough, and to spare, 
And ’tis not that I’ve fallen in love, 

: Tis no such small trifle I swear— 

But—the butten has come off my glove ! 


ET Duff . 








COR CORDIUM, - 


(A Fragment.) 


Tuere are hearts like gardens, full of flowers and fragrance of 
flowers, and showing many weeds, (that comes of the richness of 
the soil), but these weeds, after all, are most of them not noxious, 
and are generally to be seen lying about dead and rooted up. And 
some of these heart-gardens are all trimness and tending, the flowers 
tied up and propped, the withered leaves removed, and the weeds 
carefully heaped together and out of sight; but I doubt whether 
these are the gardens that are really the pleasantest to look at. 

There are hearts like great green fields, fresh and healthy and 
bracing, but with little for the eye to make out, or linger upon; 
and others again are like sandy plains, but even sand has its soft- 
ness and its charm! 

Then there are hearts that resemble stone-paved yards; (happily 
there are not many stones round which a few blades of green grass 
do not seek to grow,) but Heaven help the poor lamb that is 
turned in there for pasture 

And there is a heart—a heart of hearts, that is like a well, (but 
one of our Derbyshire wells),—a fountain, enclosed and hushed, but 
bubbling up and brimming over; refreshing, if not every chance 
passer-by, all who may pause and linger; cheering the tired and 
thirsty ; coaxing even its own grey stones into dressing in soft 
green velvet moss, fringed with fern, margined often with soft-eyed 
forget-me-not, and looking up into the great blue eye of Heaven, 
full and calm, yet easily troubled, wrinkling all over, if so much as 
a pebble be thrown into it, and soughing if'a heavy stone be thrown 
to the bottom ; yet when still, reflecting every, even the very 
slightest light, or shade, or colour. Happy whoever may have found 
such a heart, (let me call it soul)—happiest he that can claim such 
an one wherein to bathe his own. 

Then there are hearts like rivers, sounding as they flow, winding, 
and wooing, and ever making for the sea:—and there are hearts 
like graveyards, but we will not speak of these. 

GuarTeRICcK VERE. 









Achielos. 


“ Tara, a Mahratta Tale,’ by Col. Meadows Taylor, London. 
Henry S. King and Co., 1874. 


Two years ago a new edition of the works of Colonel Meadows 
Taylor was brought out, and it may seem a retrogression to review 
them now. But the recent death of the talented author, on his way 
home from India, gives a renewed interest to his writings, and we 
feel sure of sympathy both from older readers, already acquainted 
with his works, and younger ones who may be led by us to a 
persual of these Indian tales, so full of stirring scenes. The univer- 
sal interest felt by all English people in India, an interest very much 
quickened by recent events, will also induce many to read Colonel 
Meadows Taylor’s Volumes, for which they will be well repaid. 

The volume at present under review is “ Tara,” a tale of Mahratta 
life about the period 1657, when the prosperity of the Dekhan 
kingdoms roused the jealousy of the emperors of Delhi; and Col. 
Taylor states in his prologue that the romantic events related in 
his tale are still cherished by the Mahratta people, ‘‘and are 
recited, or sung in ballads, with an interest which time does not 
diminish.” This we can well believe, knowing the interest these 
strange adventures can excite in these distant times and in an 
alien people and country. 

But it is not only of romantic events, or vivid descriptions, that 
we would now speak, but rather of the beauty of Tara’s character, 
which, at all times gentle and loving, rises in hours of danger into 
a strength hardly to be expected from one so young. Her great 
charm is, that under all circumstances she is thoroughly feminine ; 
and after all, (if they would only lay this truth to their hearts!) the 
greatest charm in women is womanliness. 

It would be very difficult, in a short space, to give an analysis of 
the story of Tara. She was the daughter of the learned and wealthy 
Vyas Shastree, in Tooljapoor. She had been married at six years of 
age according to the Brahman custom. Three years later the young 
husband died, and poor Tara was a widow, “ with no further worldly 
hope before her.” She devoted herself to a religious life, and was 
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carefully educated by her father, to the angry surprise of many of 
his friends, who regarded female education as dangerous. These 
adverse Pundits were also wrathful that poor Tara still wore 
ordinary clothes, and that “the degradation of Brahman widow- 
hood had not been put on her.” Of all Hindoo customs the one 
relating to widows seems the most cruel, for even a child of 
nine years old is condemned for life to celibacy ; she must have her 
head shaved and wear coarse clothing ; worse than all she is “ de- 
graded,” in all eyes and becomes the object of “men’s insult and 
women’s contempt.” As we read the miseries attendant on such a 
position, we do not wonder that poor Tara should ery “Why did’ 
they not make me Sutee with him ? Could I not even now be buried 
and go to him?” Certainly “ Sutee” becomes more easily comprehended 
after reading such an account of Hindoo widowhood. Tara’s 
parents very naturally put off the evil day of her degradation, and 
she goes through many trials and dangers. This scene in the tem- 
ple at Pertabgurh where, to free herself from the persecutions of 
Moro Trimmul (the villain of the story, and the great cause of all 
her sufferings) she seems almost in his power and devotes herself 
to Sutee at the feet of the “ Mother’’—the great Idol of the Brab- 
man worship, and of whose altar Tara was a priestess,—is one of 
the most exciting in the book; for then she rises above the woman 
into the priestess and enthusiast, and we see the power of even a 
false religion when thoroughly believed in. A propos of this, we 
may remark that in the worship of this goddess, always addressed 
as “ Mother,’ may be traced a similar feeling of devotion to that 
of modern Romanism in its mariolatry. And when Tara (escaped 
from Sutee and happily married to a heroic young Mussulman who 
rescues her for a second time from Moro) on her death-bed calls out 
“1 come, O Mother !” it is left uncertain whether she meant the 
object of her old worship. ‘/Toolja Mata,” or the Virgin Mother 
of Jesus of Nazareth, of whom she had heard from a Christian mis- 
sion at Goa, lately established, and in which she had been known 
to take considerable interest. We pass over the political part of 
Col. Meadows Taylor’s tale, full of interest as it is; and all the 
treachery and intrigue of various characters, as well as the devotion 
and truth of others, and have centred all our remarks on Tara 
herselfi feeling it is she who gives the life of poetry and romance, 
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may we add therefore the supreme interest, to the whole of this 
most charming story. 


« Tda Craven,’ by Mrs. H. M. Cadell, London. Henry S. King, 
1876. 






























Amidst the “ melancholy ocean” of poor, or bad novels with 
which we are inundated, it is alwaysa pleasure when we meet with 
a “ silver streak,” that gives hope from a light above, guiding our 
authors into purer realms. If Mrs. Cadell will go on writing stories 
as free from harm as “ Ida Craven” she will soon take a foremost 
place amongst our novelists; but at the same time she must pay 
greater attention to her grammar, and clothe her thoughts in better 
English. ‘Ida Craven ” is a first book and must therefore be judged 
leniently. In a second attempt we shall look fora better arranged 
plot, and less jerky style. Mrs. Cadell does not seem to have had 
her characters well in hand ; some are introduced and then left alto- 
gether, so that they are mere names or lay figures: but with care 
these are mistakes not likely to occur again. The tone of the story 
is excellent, and many a thoughtless wife may learn a good lesson 
from Ida, and her stedfast love of truth and honour through suffering 
and temptation. She begins life too young. It is not well to place 
girls of fourteen in circumstances that so seldom can happen. Offers 
of marriage are not commonly made at that age, though unfortunately 
many are made, and the marriages take place at sixteen. But it is 
a pity to introduce these once youthful brides into fiction. No real 
harm comes of Ida’s early wifebood, yet the dangers of it are very 
manifest in her life. At twenty she would either not have married 
Arthur Craven, or she would have appreciated him more, At six 
and thirty he married a child of sixteen, and very neariy wrecked 
his happiness by so doing. For old as Ida was in some respects, she 
was still a child in others, and naturally felt more at home with men 
nearer her own age, than with the grave reserved Colonel Craven. 
How she could even imagine that she loved Hugh Linwood better 
than Arthur is beyond us, but these stories must be written, and | 
t 





young ladies must do what seems very impossible to the more en- 
lightened reader who sees how to value each character more truly, 
The description of Anglo-Indian life is very well drawn ; there is a 
Z 
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reality init that leads one to think much of the story may be drawn 
from personal experience. It is not our intention to enter into the 
details, as we wish our readers to judge for themselves by reading 
the book; but we cannot pass over Ida’s courage, and simple ad- 
herence to right for right’s sake when tempted by Hugh Linwood to 
leave all and follow him (her own heart pleading for him also.) She 
quietly tells him in answer to his passionate question ‘do you love 
Arthur Graven?” “T love God and my duty.” It were well for 
us now-a-days if more women would answer thus, and put aside 
selfish gratification for God and their duty, even if love for their 
husbands has ceased to influence them. As Ida was a true wife, so 
she became a good mother; her parting advice to her two boys 
deserves quoting :—“ Whatever happens, love God and speak the 
truth.” Aud again, “If ever you have a difficult thing to do, go 
straight at it and get it done.” If the mothers of the period would 
train their sons thus, we might hope for nobler men in the next gen- 
eration than are likely to arise so long as children are relegated to 
servants, whilst the mothers are displaying themselves at rinks and 
other places of amusement. But we fear our exhortations will pass 
unheeded. ‘ Vanity, Vanity, all is Vanity !” 


“ England, Literary and Social, from « German point of view,” 
by Julius Rodenberg. London; Bentley and Son, 1875, 


Few books are more amising to the English reader than those 
written by foreigners, giving an outside view of our manners and 
customs, and letting us “see ourselves as others see us.” ‘Trifles 
of which we take no note, so common are they in their constant 
recurrence, we often find picked out for special notice by strangers, 
and very comical they seem when thus arrayed before us: things that 
we may ourselves deem of more importance in our national character 
are passed over by such writers, so that altogether the view present- 


ed to us is never very remarkable for its correctness, and often bor- 


ders more on caricature than on portraiture. It is instructive to 
note in the various books of this class, that, in spite of all the faults 
and follies lavishly attributed to us by our foreign delineators, each 
writer, be he French or German, shows considerable eagerness to 
claim usfortheir own. If we mistake not, M. Taine in one of his 
volumes takes much pains to prove that the English are to all in- 
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tents and purposes Norman: so our present author is very apt to 
point out that we are, as a matter of fact, German. Though he 
hardly goes so far as the late Baron Bunsae who, in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller (see “ Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. 3.) 
announces that “ London is German.” The Essays at present under 
review appeared first for the most part, in periodicals, but have been 
enlarged and revised before appearing in their complete form. The 
author has resided long and frequently in England, and has evident- 
ly given much study to the old literature of our country, out of which 
he has gathered much interesting information. It is chiefly Old 
England that Herr Rodenberg treats of, although his last Essay is 
dated 1862, He begun with Chaucer, and the Canterbury Tales, 
and he certainly does full homage to the Father of English poetry, 
and it is pleasant to read of the Kentish lanes, and old haunts of 
London and Southwark as they are called up to the mind’s eye by 
this friendly hand, for in justice to Herr Rodenberg we must say 
that he deals leniently with our country and countrymen, and in 
some instances writes almost tenderly of some very English tenden- 
cies and characteristics. The volume contains six essays on the 
following subjects: —“ Kent and the Canterbury Tales;” ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s London ;” ‘ Coffee Houses and Clubs of London;” “ The 
Jews in England ;” “ Pictures of English Highroads;” and “ Au- 
tumn on the English Lakes ;” travelling over a space of five hun- 
dred years. Herr Rodenberg has many an anecdote of the olden 
lime which may be new even.to English readers, for, as before said, 
he has spared no pains in getting up his subjects, and we fear that 
only a limited nuraber amongst oursel ves care to grope into old books 
and old corners, so fast are we carried along on the stream of present 
time. ‘‘ Shakespeare's London ”’ is perhaps more familiar to us than 
other periods both from our great pride in him, and the number of 
books written about him and his times. Chaucerism (if we may be 
allowed the expression) is only being revived amongst us generally, 
and a very healthy revival it is. . 

The Essays on Coffee Houses and Clubs will be found very amusing, 
and the latter seem to have been very numerous in the last century, 
and early part of the present. ‘Their names were decidedly singular, 
for besides the well-known Beef-steak Club, the Mohawks, and the 
Hell-fire, we find the “Je ne scais quoi” Club of which Philip 
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Egalité was a member, thus showing, as our author says, “ that virtue 


and propriety were not in its device;’ the Club of Ugly Faces 
where Count Mirabean was unanimously chosen an honorary mem- 
ber as well as John Wilkes ; the Handsome Club consisting entirely 
of men who had studied at Cambridge ; the Club of the Unhappy 
ones, necessitating bankruptcy, or some other collision with the law, 
in its members; and the Lying Club, where the president wore a 
‘‘blue cap with a red feather, and these signs of worth were to be 
given up with the chair to him who, in the course of the evening, 
told a greater and more unblushing lie than it had been possible for 
the president to do.” An interesting account is given of the com- 
mencement and importance of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, founded just a 
century ago, and still the great centre of the organization of the 
City. 

But we must leave London and follow our author to the Lake 
country, which he seems to have cordially admired for its natural 
beauties, and for its association with the lake poets, whose inspirations 
he traces to German poetry and philosophy, teeling ‘a relationship 
between them and the Sturm und Drang-Periode, or dawn of 
German classic literature in which Goethe wrote his ‘ Werther’s 
Leiden,’ and, soon after, Schiller his ‘ Robbers;’ only with this 
difference, that one strove after earth, and reached it in fact with 
firm feet ; while the other, the Lake School, strove after heaven, and 
remain fixed in the clouds.’’ 

Altogether Herr Rodenberg is disposed to render full justice to 
English literature, so we have nothing to quarrel with on this point. 
The book is a translation, and occasionaly the style is somewhat 
involved, and cannot be commended as good English, but the 
translator states in a short preface that he has preferred leaving a 
few foreign modes of expression, deeming that a certain character 
and friendship would be lost by a too-liberal English rendering. 
This should be borne in mind whilst reading the volume. Looked 
down upon from a German point of view, England is no bad 


place, nor are her people unworthy of the great place they occupy 
in the world’s history and movement. 





